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the anomaly of the bias toward conducting joint research only in the
United States, there is another peculiarity: the NSF, which after all
sponsors most of the advanced research in the United States that is not
connected with the military or the energy sectors, has no new pro-
grams under the agreement. I suppose this is because the basic science
agreement with Japan is considered sufficient for the NSF's purposes.
However, that same argument could have been applied to all of the
other agencies and their respective agreements as well, with the excep-
tion of NASA.

Other external factors have appeared during the past 3 years that do
not bode well for the S&T agreement in particular and the gamut of
agreements generally. The growth of protectionist sentiments in the
United States has cooled the ardor of some Washington agencies and
their civilian contractors to participate in cooperative albeit public
service relationships with Japanese agencies. At the political level, the
motivation for cooperation has changed to some extent from encour-
aging Japanese investment in U.S. research to trying to learn more
about the course of Japanese progress in advanced industrial technol-
ogy. Thus one of the objectives of a newly formed U.S.-Japan Work
Group on High Technology Industries, arranged by the Department
of Commerce with MITI, is to conduct joint R&D on semiconductors,
computers, telecommunications, and aerospace. There may be a se-
mantic problem here in that R&D in this context may mean something
like examination of future markets in the fields cited, but intergovern-
mental cooperation in highly competitive, commercial technologies is
unlikely to be successful.

FURTHER INFERENCES, OBSERVATIONS,
AND CONCLUSIONS

The mere complexity of the U.S.-Japan technical interaction indi-
cates that it is not the result of some grand design. While it may have
originated in the traditional American desire to help the vanquished or
less fortunate, it has grown in many directions and for many different
purposes. The Japanese have been willing partners in most instances,
once an agreement has been concluded, but more rarely have they
been the initiators of cooperation. Japan, on the other hand, takes
a more formal view of cooperative relationships once they are in
effect, budgeting for them and considering the terms as more or less
obligatory.

Much of the success of the various bilateral agreements I have de-
scribed can be attributed to the enthusiasm and determination of the